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A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


Service,.  , 
to  the  Blind 
A  Promise 
is  kept 


The 


The  time  is  1925. 

Red  Grange  is  becoming  a  household 
word  as  lie  gallops  across  the  football 
fields.  Rogers  Hornsby  is  on  his  way 
to  batting  403  and  dethroning  Babe 
Ruth  as  the  major  league  home  run 
king  for  that  year.  Coolidge  is  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Charleston  is  the  “cat’s 
pajamas.” 

A  Dayton,  Tennessee,  science  teacher 
named  John  Scopes  is  found  guilty 
of  teaching  evolution  in  the  high  school 
and  is  fined  $100.  The  times  are  pros¬ 
perous  and  tlie  people  are  happy. 

In  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  over  7,500 
Lions  are  gathered  at  their  Internation¬ 
al  Convention  to  hear  the  famous  deaf 
and  blind  woman,  Helen  Keller,  speak. 

A  miracle  by  herself.  Miss  Keller  is 
now  inspiring  another  major  miracle. 
She  is  challenging  Lions  to  become 
“Knights  of  the  Blind.”  They  are  hear¬ 
ing  the  young  woman  issue  a  challenge 
—one  which  they  are  going  to  embrace 
so  wholeheartedly  that,  50  years  later, 
over  1,080,000  men  around  the  world 
would  still  be  giving  themselves  to  this 
cause. 

“Become  Knights  of  the  blind,”  she  is 
urging.  “Will  you  not  help  hasten  the 
day  when  there  shall  be  no  prevent¬ 
able  blindness;  no  little  deaf,  blind 
child  untaught;  no  blind  woman  or  man 
ir.?  aided? 

“I  appeal  to  you  Lions,  you  who 
have  your  sight,  your  hearing,  you  who 
are  strong  and  brave  and  kind.” 

The  Lions  listen  in  silence  as  Helen 
Keller  continues  her  eloquent  plea.  “Try 
to  imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  you 
were  suddenly  stricken  blind  today.  Pic¬ 
ture  yourself  stumbling  and  groping  at 
noonday  as  in  night— your  work,  your 
independence  gone. 

“In  that  dark  world,  wouldn’t  you  be 
glad  if  a  friend  took  you  by  the  hand 
and  said,  ‘come  with  me  and  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  do  some  of  the  things 
you  used  to  do  when  you  could  see?’  ” 

And  so  the  Lions  listen  while  Miss 
Keller’s  words  paint  a  vision  of  dark 
worlds,  brightened  only  by  the  hope 
offered  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

“The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  only  four  years  old.  It  grew  out 
of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  blind, 
and  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
sightless  themselves.  It  is  national  and 
international  in  scope  and  in  import¬ 
ance. 

“It  represents  the  best  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  thought  on  the  subject  that 
has  been  reached  so  far.  Its  object  is  to 
make  the  lives  of  the  blind  more  worth¬ 
while  everywhere  by  increasing  their 
economie  value  and  giving  them  the 
joy  of  normal  activity.” 
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Top  entertainment  in  an  elegant  supper  club  atmosphere 
is  offered  in  the  opulent  Venetian  Room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  the 
Headquarters  Hotel  during  the  58th  International  Convention. 


visiting  professional  major  league  base¬ 
ball  clubs  throughout  the  summer. 

An  evening’s  fun  no  family  will  want 
to  miss  certainly  has  to  be  the  sport 
that  Texas  is  famous  for— a  rodeo.  You 
have  two  to  choose  from,  both  within 
hollering  distance  of  downtown  Dallas. 
Every  Friday  and  Saturday  night,  April 
through  September,  championship  rid¬ 
ers  pit  their  stuff  against  the  bucking 
broncos  in  the  little  community  of 
Mesquite  on  Dallas’s  eastern  outskirts. 
Special  bus  service  from  all  major  ho¬ 
tels  provides  round  trip  transportation 
to  the  western  spectacle.  The  Kow-Bell 
Rodeo,  the  only  rodeo  in  Texas  that 
happens  every  Saturday  night  year 
’round,  is  staged  in  an  old  tin-covered 
arena  less  than  an  hour’s  drive  away  in 
Mansfield. 

Television  cowboys  can  never  com¬ 
pete  with  this  real-life  adventure.  In 
fact,  the  rip-snorting  Kow-Bell  show 
reeks  with  the  sort  of  nostalgia  that  old- 
timers  think  they  remember  and  young¬ 
sters  have  heard  about— cut-’em-off-at- 
the-pass  days  when  men  were  men, 
patriotic  feeling  was  strong,  good  guys 
won,  and  whole  families  enjoyed  fun 
together.  Put  another  way,  it  s  a  time 
capsule  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West 
that  a  first  time  visitor  to  Texas  expects 
Texas  to  be. 

The  return  to  yesteryear  hippens 
at  8  p  m.  sharp,  but  for  the  best  seats, 
get  there  by  7:30.  Photographers  and 
others  \\'ho  enjoy  looking  bulls  eyeball- 
to-eyeball  will  naturally  prefer  front 
row  seats.  For  the  oueasy,  a  perch  a 
couple  of  rows  ba^-k  provides  a  re¬ 
spectable  view.  Actually,  there  are  few. 


if  any,  bad  seats  but  only  a  greenhorn 
(dude)  would  sit  in  the  reserve  sec¬ 
tion  when  the  best  seats  in  the  house 
are  in  the  general  admission  areas  at 
the  far  end  of  the  arena,  near  the  buck¬ 
ing  chutes. 

Preliminaries  get  undei'way  to  the 
twangs  of  ^‘San  Antonio  Rose  and  sim¬ 
ilar  tunes  as  the  arena  fills  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  so  horses  of  all  colors  and  sizes 
ridden  by  cowgirls,  cowboys,  cow- 
women,  cowmen,  cowgrandmothers, 
cowgrandfathers,  and  often  cowbabies 
-for  this  is  a  family  affair,  remember? 
They’re  joined  by  a  local  riding  club, 
eight  strong  in  colorful  costumes,  gal¬ 
loping  smartly  in  pairs,  with  the  leaders 
bearing  Old  Glory  and  the  Lone  Star 
Flag  of  Texas.  Then  the  arena  is 
cleared,  the  national  anthem  brings 
everything  to  a  hushed  halt— and  the 
action  begins. 

In  quick  succession,  six  outlaw 
horses  explode  from  the  chutes,  buck¬ 
ing  and  snorting  and  doing,  their  best 
to  dislodge  their  riders,  who  in  turn 
do  their  best  to  hang  on  with  one  hand 
for  what’s  called  the  longest  eight  sec¬ 
onds  in  a  cowboy  s  life.  If  he  touches 
anything  with  the  free  hand,  he  s  out. 
Sometimes  two  of  the  six  riders  go  the 
limit.  If  they  do,  a  buzzer  sounds  but 
thev  still  have  the  tricky  problem  of 
making  a  safe  exit  from  the  “hurricane 
deck”  of  the  beast.  Options  include  a 
falling  leap,  a  passing  fence,  or  prefer¬ 
ably,  the  welcome  clutch  of  one  of  the 
two  “pickup  men.”  These  are  super 
co"’boys  who  try  to  close  in  on  the 
kicking,  bucking  horse  and  snatch  off 
the  rider. 


Fo/a  breather,  all  children  six  and 
under  are  then  invited  into  the  arena  to 
try  their  luck  plucking  string  collars 
from  the  necks  of  two  very  young 
calves.  Towheaded  wranglers  who  suc¬ 
ceed  win  a  genuine  cowboy  belt  buck¬ 
le.  Other  events  include  bareback  bronc 
riding,  calf  roping,  steer  wrestling,  and 
ribbon  roping— a  team  sport  where, 
working  against  the  clock,  a  cowboy 
ropes  a  calf  and  a  cowgirl  snitches  a 
ribbon  from  the  calf  s  tail  and  hot  foots 
it  across  a  finish  line. 

Brahma  bull  riding,  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  and  dangerous  moment  of  all.  is 
saved  for  last.  To  remind  you  of  this 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  gloss  over 
the  fact,  there  are  several  “clowns”  at 
each  performance.  For  there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it:  bull  riding  takes  courage. 
The  cowboy  must  stay  on  the  brute, 
considered  the  most  active  animal  alive, 
for  eight  seconds  with  no  other  aid  than 
a  rope  around  the  bull’s  middle.  And 
the  rope  isn’t  tied,  only  held  by  the 
cowbov’s  hand.  One  slip  and  a  hard  fall 
is  certain.  That’s  when  the  clowns  earn 
their  pay  by  rushing  in  on  foot,  without 
cape  or  sword,  at  close  quarters  to  the 
bull  to  distract  him  from  a  grounded 
rider. 

The  shindig  is  usually  over  around 
10  p.m.,  but  you  won’t  forget  the 
rough  and  tumble  joustings  for  a  long 
time.  Indeed,  there’s  nothing  better 
than  a  rodeo  to  sum  up  the  vaiiety  of 
after  dark  eiitertainment  that  is  ready 
and  waiting  for  Lions  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  this  summer  in  Big  D.  So,  as  Tex¬ 
ans  li’  e  to  say  witl^  a  friendly  drawl, 
“Y’all  come  on  downer  way,  head  ^ 
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Miss  Keller  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
t  her  spellbound  audience  contem- 
ate  her  words.  The  only  sound  in  the 
led-to-capacity  auditorium  is  the  soft 
j/ooshing  of  the  fans  overhead. 

“You  have  heard  how  through  a  little 
ord  dropped  from  the  fingers  of  an- 
her,  a  ray  of  light  from  another  soul 
|uched  the  darkness  of  my  mind  and  I 
lund  myself,  found  the  world,  found 
od.  It  is  because  my  teacher  learned 
)Out  me  and  broke  through  the  dark, 
lent  imprisonment  which  held  me  that 
am  able  to  work  for  myself  and  for 
hers. 

“It  is  the  caring  we  want  more  than 
oney.  The  gift  without  the  sympathy 
id  interest  of  the  giver  is  empty.  If 
)u  care,  if  we  can  make  the  people  of 
lis  great  country  care,  the  blind  will 
deed  triumph  over  blindness. 

“The  opportunity  I  bring  you.  Lions 
this;  To  foster  and  sponsor  the  work 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
lind. 

I  am  your  opportunity. 

I  am  knocking  at  your  door. 

I  want  to  be  adopted.” 

And  adopt  Helen  Keller’s  cause  the 
ions  did.  This  year  marks  the  fiftieth 
lat  Lions  have  poured  millions  of  dol- 
rs  and  hours  into  the  battle  against 
indness. 

To  commemorate  accepting  that  now- 
mous  challenge,  the  International  As- 
•ciation  of  Lions  Clubs  has  adopted 
lis  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Lions  Clubs,  meeting  in 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June,  1925,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  of  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler  to  become  “Knights  of  the  Blind” 
by  adopting  sight  conservation  work 
for  the  blind  as  one  of  its  major  ac¬ 
tivities;  and 

I  WHEREAS,  Lions  Clubs  through¬ 
out  the  world  have,  with  the  help 
I  of  funds  contributed  by  a  generous 
and  sympathetic  public,  sponsored 
and  operated  thousands  of  projects 
for  sight  conservation,  prevention  of 
blindness  and  aid,  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind,  consisting 
of  such  things  as  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters,  nursery  schools  for  children, 
eye  banks,  eve  clinics,  summer 
camps  and  leader  dog  training;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  heritage  of  hu¬ 
manitarian  service  is  a  continuing 
challenge  for  e'cpanding  sight  con¬ 
servation  and  work  for  the  blind 
among  the  Lions  of  the  world  to  the 
more  than  sixteen  million  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world: 


NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED  that  the  month  of  June, 
1975,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
designated  the  “Golden  Anniversary” 
of  Lions  Service  to  the  Blind  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  efforts  resulting  in 
saving  the  sight  of  many  thousands 
of  persons  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  thousands  whose  sight  cannot 
be  restored,  enabling  them  to 
achieve  the  dignity  of  employment 
and  becoming  contributing  citizens 
in  the  mainstream  of  society. 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  each 
local  Lions  Club  be  urged  and  re¬ 
quested  to  publicize  its  special  proj¬ 
ect  through  the  local  mass  media 
and  by  programs  before  other  civic 
organizations  in  support  of  its  Club’s 
community  service  and  activities. 
From  financing  million  dollar  eye  re¬ 
search  hospitals,  to  buying  a  pair  of 
eyeglasses  for  someone  who  can’t  buy 
better  sight  himself,  the  Lions  have 
kept  their  promise  to  Helen  Keller. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  far- 
reaching  examples  of  Lions  determina¬ 
tion  to  help  the  blind  help  themselves 
is  the  establishment  of  guide  dog 
schools  in  and  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  largest  Lions-sponsored  school  in 
the  United  States  is  located  near  Ro¬ 
chester,  Michigan.  Since  1939,  Leader 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  has  sent  thousands 
of  teams  out  into  the  world. 

Each  team  costs  $2,600  to  train,  in¬ 
cluding  the  costs  of  four  weeks’  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  cost  is  entirely  born  by  Lions, 
who  also  fund  70  per  cent  of  the  school. 
The  rest  of  the  amount  is  raised  through 
private  contributions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  30,000  individuals  in  the  United 
States  alone  who  are  blind  because  of 
diseased  or  damaged  corneas.  Often,  the 
only  hope  these  people  have  is  through 
the  network  of  Eye  Banks  sti’etching 
across  the  countiy.  Eye  Banks  have  also 
been  established  in  Europe,  Canada, 
South  America,  Africa,  the  Orient,  and 
most  recently,  Mexico.  Of  the  80  Eye 
Banks  in  the  United  States,  60  are  af¬ 
filiated  with  Lions  Clubs.  The  major 
eye  bank  organization— The  Eye  Bank 
Association  of  America— has  23  directors 
and  officers,  21  of  whom  are  Lions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey.  Outside  the 
United  States,  there  are  over  50  foreign 
eye  banks,  and  statistics  show  the  major 
portion  of  them  were  organized  by 
Lions. 

Not  only  do  Eye  Banks  provide  the 
gift  of  sight  to  many  people,  they  pro¬ 


vide  the  research  facilities  which  ma\’ 
someday  find  the  answer  to  conquering 
blindness. 

On  the  local  level,  Lions  Club  glau¬ 
coma  screening  clinics  are  responsible 
for  saving  the  sight  of  thousands  of 
people  who  never  suspected  that  they 
had  the  dread  disease.  Lions  operate 
braille  libraries  and  book  binderies;  get 
together  work  parties  to  repair  and 
build  homes  for  the  sightless;  collect 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  used  eye¬ 
glasses  for  shipment  overseas. 

Lions  operate  summer  camps  for 
blind  youngsters  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  a  real  chance  to  explore  the 
wonders  of  nature.  One  of  the  largest 
is  Camp  Dogwood,  sponsored  by  the 
Lions  of  North  Carolina,  which  offers  a 
variety  of  crafts  and  outdoor  recreation 
for  visually  handicapped.  Another,  the 
Texas  Lions  Camp  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren,  has  played  host  to  over  14,000 
youngsters  since  it  was  founded  in 
1949  to  take  care  of  the  recreational 
needs  of  blind,  deaf  and  mute  children. 

Also  opening  up  new  worlds  for  the 
blind  are  the  nature  trails  built  by 
Lions,  who  try  to  cultivate  the  other 
senses  when  a  person  has  lost  hxs  sight. 

One  of  the  largest  is  Sensory  Gar¬ 
dens,  built  in  1970  in  Aurora,  Illinois; 
one  of  the  most  recent  was  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Tokyo  (Aoi),  Japan. 
Lions,  for  residents  of  a  home  for  blind 
and  deaf  aged. 

Lions  are  constantly  helping  the  vis¬ 
ually-handicapped  achieve  financial  and 
emotional  independence.  The  Hadle>’ 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois,  serves  over  3,000  people  a  year  b>' 
offering  correspondence  school  courses 
in  braille  or  recorder  form. 

Lions  provide  adjustment  training  for 
adult  blind,  gainful  employment  and 
opportunities  for  social  interaction. 
Maiden  Ohio  Blind  Products,  which 
manufactures  brooms,  is  one  such  work¬ 
shop;  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  is  another. 

Whether  it’s  “touch  and  see”  outings 
to  the  local  zoo  for  blind  children,  mus¬ 
ic  foundations  for  the  blind,  a  used  pair 
of  eyeglasses  or  a  major  comeal  trans¬ 
plant,  Lions  have  been  contributing  to 
sight  conservation  for  over  50  years. 
Their  efforts  towards  conquering  blind¬ 
ness  are  countless.  Each  Club,  District 
and  Multiple  District  has  worthwhile 
programs  which  are  too  numerous  to 
recount  in  the  pages  of  THE  LION. 

What  can  be  said,  however,  is  Thank- 
You. 

,  Thank  you.  Lions,  for  taking  up  the 
challenge  of  Helen  Keller.  In  a  hundred 
different  languages,  the  word  “Lions” 
now  means  sight.  ■ 
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